as well as reinforcing academic performance shows promise for children who are disruptive and have academic deficits (Allyon et al. 1975, Rollins et al. 1974). Therefore remediation efforts for children diagnosed as specific learning disabled might include the evaluation of these social learning strategies.
A recent report (Zimmerman et al. 1979) calling into question the link between learning disabilities and delinquency has been widely publicized. That report examined the self-reports of delinquent behavior of public school children and failed to confirm the prior expectation that those diagnosed as learning disabled would report more delinquent behavior. Yet it did find a much higher proportion of adjudicated delinquents than of public school youths classifiable as learning disabled.
This report is worthy of attention because it used a more consistent diagnostic procedure than had characterized earlier research. The publicity about this report has focused on speculations by its authors that the higher proportion of learning disabled youths among adjudicated delinquents may be due to the differential treatment of these youths by the courts rather than to the extent of their delinquent behavior. This is plausible, but so are other explanations. For example, if adjudicated delinquents are less cooperative than typical students, their abilities will be measured less reliably. Because the diagnosis of learning disability depends on an interpretation of difference scores in a profile of correlated measures, measurement error (unreliability) would result in classifying more persons as learning disabled for this reason.
At present, the most defensible conclusion appears to be that learning disability remains an area in which improved diagnostic procedures and greater conceptual clarity about the nature and meaning of the condition would be helpful, as would research directed at clarifying the meaning of the paradoxical results of Zimmerman et al. (1979) and at learning about appropriate treatment strategies for learning disabled youths and youths who experience more general educational difficulties.
INTERVENTIONS WITH DELINQUENTS VERSUS INTERVENTIONS WITH SCHOOLS
The school-based treatment strategies that we have indicated are worthy of further trial, extension, and evaluation involve a reorganization of the youth's environment in some way. These strategies not only show promise for individual remediation, but they also suggest a shift in focus away from the individual delinquent and toward the social environment. Research on alternative school environments, organizational patterns, and reorganized reward structures to prevent delinquent behavior may be a